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MEMORIAL OF THE 
CHAMBER of COMMERCE of PHILADELPHIA. 


To the Honourable the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in Congress 
assembled; 

The Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the City 

of Philadelphia, respectfully showeth: 

That by an act passed on the 7th day of May, 1822, 
Congress were pleased to appropriate the sum of twenty- 
two thousand seven hundred dollars, for erecting in the 
bay of Delaware, two piers of sufficient dimensions to 
be a harbour or shelter for vessels from the ice, if after 
a survey made under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the measure should be deemed expedient. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury caused a survey 
to be made by competent persons without delay. The 
result of the survey, was a full conviction of the insuffi- 
ciency of the plan contemplated by the appropriation, 
for the great and interesting object which had deserved- 
ly engaged the attention of the Government, and that 
the expenditure would not in any degree effectuate the 
intentions of Congress. But it was at the same time 
suggested, that a work upon a larger scale might be 
constructed of durable materials, which would complete- 
ly answer the intended purpose, and be a lasting monu- 
ment of the provident wisdom, and beneficent charac- 
ter of our republican government. 

That application was thereupon made to the Execu- 
tive of the Union to direct an accurate survey and exami- 
nation. The application was promptly complied with. 
Under the direction of the War and Navy Departments, 
a board was formed, consisting of officers of the United 
States’ corps of engineers, aided by one of the most dis- 
tinguished and experienced officers of the navy, who 
proceeded immediately to the execution of the duty 
assigned to them by their appointment. 

After a careful consideration of the subject, guided and 
entightened by personal examination, and by all the in- 
formation they could obtain, as well as by a comprehen- 
sive view of the great interests to be promoted, they 
made a report which now remains on file in the War 
Department, fully demonstrating the practicability, and 
vast public importance of an artificial harbour in the 
bay of Delaware, constructed upon an extensive and 
durable plan, and furnishing detailed estimates of the 
expense. 

At the commencement of the session which followed 
the report, the President of the United States was 
pleased to notice the subject favourably in his message 
to Congress, and thus to give it the support of his judg- 
ment as deserving the attention of the National Councils. 

With this weight of authority to sustain them, your 
memorialists could not but feel assured that their opin- 
ions and wishes were neither unreasonable in themselves, 
nor unduly influenced by local considerations and feel- 
ings. It was now obvious, that what had very naturally 
first engaged their attention as citizens of Philadelphia, 
and inhabitants of the banks of the Delaware, was a great 
national concern, closely connected with the general 
interests, and well worthy of the consideration of those, 
whose high function it is to provide for the common de- 
fence, and promote the gencral welfare. And thus sus- 
tained, your memorialists were emboldened to approach 





your Honourable Bodies with a memorial, praying that 
means might be provided for carrying into execution 
the design reported by the abovementioned Board. At 
the following session they presented a second memorial, 
To both these memorials they now beg leave respect- 
fully to refer. ? 

And your memorialists again venture to address your 
honourable bodies, and respectfully to repeat their re- 
quest, with a hope that among the many and weighty 
matters which occupy the time and attention of Congress, 
this may be thought worthy of a place. 

In urging their request, your memorialists will not 
trespass upon the patience of Congress by a detail of 
facts or arguments to establish the importance and value 
of the projected work. The materials for a just opinion 
are to be found, in anauthentic and unquestionable shape, 
in the report already referred to, and the wisdom of 
Congress will readily discern the conclusion to be drawn 
from them. But your memorialists cannot forbear to 
remark that the great channel of communication with 
the ocean which it is proposed to improve is becoming 
daily more interesting, The tide water of the Delaware 
extends to the falls at Trenton, one hundred and sixty 
miles above its mouth, visiting in its course three states, 
and affording to large portions of them, the means of 
intercourse with foreign countries and with their sister 
states. The heads of this river, the streams that flow 
into it, and the roads that reach its margin at different 
points, traverse a great extent of country rich in natural 
resources, improved by cultivation, contributing largely 
to internal as well as to external trade and commerce, 
furnishing the nourishment and the reward of wholesome 
industry, and multiplying and strengthening the ties of 
mutual interest which assist to bind together this great 
and happy national confederacy. Of the increasing 
value and importance in particular of the trade of the 
city and port of Philadelphia, your memorialists can speak 
with confidence, and can vouch the most satisfactory 
evidence to establish that it is well entitled to protecting 
care, Comparing the present year with the year 1822, 
the value of exports has increased nearly two millions of 
dollars. In registered tonnage, there is an increase dur- 
ing the same period of nearly five thousand tons. In 
enrolled and licensed tonnage there is an increase of up- 
wards of four thousand tons: and it is believed that the 
imposts of the present year will be more than five mil- 
lions two hundred thousand dollars, exceeding the im- 
post of the year 1822 by upwards of one million and an 
half of dollars. 

Of the probable future increase, in each of these par- 
ticulars, and especially in the interesting item of coast- 
ing tonnage, to be employed in maintaining and extend- 
ing our connexions with the other states, your memorial- 
ists will not venture to hazard a prediction. The interests 
already existing, your memorialists respectfully submit, 
are of sufficient magnitude to be entitled to a high rank 
among the objects of national concern and care, and fully 
to warrant an expenditure for their protection to the 
amount that may be necessary for the contemplated 
work. But they may be allowed at the same time to 
remark, that from the rapid growth of domestic industry, 
from the improvement of inland communication, and 
from the abundance of valuable mineral products which 
have been added to the stock of exchangeable commo- 
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PROCEEDINGS OF A TOWN MEETING 
Held in Philadelphia, Dec. 28, 1825. 


dities by facilities given to intcrior transportation, a very 
general, and they believe, well founded opinion prevails, 
that the coasting trade of the port of Philadelphia will be 
augmented with a rapidity hitherto unexampled. _ Ata very numerous and respectable meeting of the 

Whatever may be the amount of the traffic, foreign or | inhabitants of the city and county of Philadelphia, held 
domestic, thus to be carried on, it is chiefly to pass | pursuant to public notice, in the Supreme Court Room, 
through the bay and river Delaware: and thus, for want | on Wednesday afternoon, the 28th instant, to consider 








of a shelter from ice and storms, it meets with obstruc- 
tions, and is exposed to hazards, always inconvenient | 
and discouraging, frequently disastrous, and occasion- | 
ally causing heavy losses to the public revenue. 

These inconveniences, obstructions, and dangers, 
would, your memorialists have no doubt, be effectually 
removed by the proposed Breakwater. And this would 
not be the only advantage. A secure refuge would be | 
afforded to vessels navigating that part of the coast, ac- 
cessible at all times, and offering them a safe retreat 
from the storms of the ocean. At present, no such re- 
treat exists. Upon a line of nearly two hundred miles 
in extent, lying along the middle of the Atlantic part of 
the Union, and probably the most frequented of any 
portion of the coast, there is not a single point which 
offers a harbour to the distressed and exhausted naviga- 
tor. The consequences have been repeated wrecks, 
great loss of valuable property, ard frequent luss of lives. 

In submitting this matter to the consideration of Con- 
gress, your memorialists might aiso urge the great exer- 
tions which have been, and continue to be made by the 
state of Pennsylvania, and the city of Philadelphia, to 
promote internal improvements. In the last ten or 
twelve years, it is computed that not less than twelve 
millions of dollars have been thus expended by the state 
and her citizens, besides contributing her full quota to 
the support ofthe government ofthe Union. And they 
might further urge the cheerful promptness with which 
the state, in a period cf three years, contributed five 
millions of dollars towards the support of the late war. 
The contemplated work is essential to the enjoyment 
of the full benefits of these exertions, because it is indis- 
‘pensable for the removal of obstructions and dangers in 
the great outlet through which the streams that are 
opened must chiefly flow. It is, in effect, the crown- 
ing work to give efficacy to all the rest. With sucha 
harbour at the mouth of the Delaware, the city of Phila- 
delphia would be placed, if not upon a footing of equali- 
ty with other ports, at least upon a footing to enjoy all 
the advantages which naturally belong to her position. 
Without it, she does not and cannot enjoy them. The 
dangers and difficulties of the navigation of the Bay, for 
want of a place of shelter, are a perpetual discourage- 
ment, the effects of which have long been severely felt, | 
and have become a standing argument against the efforts | 
of public spirited citizens. 


the propriety of memorializing Congress on the subject 
of the Breakwater proposed to be erected near Cape 
Henlopen, 

Horace Binney, esq. was called to the chair, and Sa- 
muel Jaudon, appointed secretary. 

The following resolutions were laid before the mect- 
ing by Joseph Hopkinson, esq. seconded by John Ser- 
geant, esq. and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, it is 
highly important to the welfare of Philadelphia, and of 
all the ports and places in the United States carrying on 
trade with that city, and by its means with the interior 
of the country, that a secure artificial harbour should be 
constructed at or near the mouth of the Delaware Bay. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, such a 
harbour would be of great usefulness to the commercial 
and naval interests of the United States; and that inas- 
much as its construction belongs properly to the duties 
and powers assigned by the constitution to the general 
government, it would be right and proper to ask the ap- 
propriation of national funds to this object. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to prepare 
and report to this meeting, the draught of a memorial 
to Congress, praying for the appropriation of funds for 
the construction of a secure artificial harbour, at or near 
the mouth of the Delaware Bay, upon the plan reported 
by the United States’ Engineers. 

The committee was then ordered to consist of five 
persons, whereupon, Joseph Hopkinson, William Jones, 
Manuel Eyre, Silas E. Wier and John K. Kane, esq’s. 
were appointed. 

After some interval, the meeting being again organ- 
ized, the following memorial.was submitted by the com- 
mittee: 

To the honourable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States, in Congress assembled, 


The Memorial of the Inhabitants of the City and County 
of Philadelphi, convened in general meeting, 


Respectfully Represents: 

That they have witnessed with satisfaction the hberal 
appropriations heretofore made by Congress to improve 
and defend the navigation of various ports and harbours 
in the United States: —That they have ever regarded the 
judicious application of the national wealth to such pur- 
poses as among the most effective means of providing 


Ifthis important undertaking were one which it was | for the common defence arid promoting the general wel- 
within the constitutional competency and duty of the | fare; and that they have borne with cheerfulness their 
state to prosecute, your memorialists would not deem it | share of the burdens which such disbursements made 
right to address themselves to Congress for aid. If it | necessary. With the same feelings they have largely and 
were one, with respect to which the constitutional power | voluntarily contributed, of their private means, to im- 





of Congress was even questionable, they would approach | 
your honourable bodies with unaffcted diffidence. But, 
it is amatter which, by the constitution, belongs exclu- 
sively to the goverhment of the Union, and is clearly 
within the universally acknowledged range of the 
_ of Congress. It concerns not a Single state alone, 

ut all the states. It is connected immediately with the 
great and salutary power over commerce, which the 
constitution has assigned to Congress for the benefit of 
the whole. 

Your memorialists, therefore, respectfully pray that | 
an appropriation may be made for the construction of a 
Breakwater, according to- the report, and that immedi- 
ate measures may be directed to be taken for executing 
the work. And they will pray, &c. ; 

ROBERT RALSTON, 
President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Philadelphia. 


Joun Vavenan, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Noy. 21, 1825. 


prove the natural advantages of their country; and ‘so 
long as the objects to which their attention was called 
could be accomplished by the employment of individual 
resources, they have forborn to solicit the aid of the 
government. . 

Nor do they now present themselves before your ho- 
nourable bodies to ask a partial or merely local advantage. 
They have seen without jealousy the benefits conferred 
on other cities by the enlightened policy of Congress; 
regarding them always as a* pledge, that similar and 
equally important mterests would not be left without 
protection from the nation, and’ not unmindful that in 
our confederated republic the good bestowed on any 
part is, in its effects, beneficial to the whole. But it is, 
because the measures which are required to protect the 
interests of your memorialists, will at the same time, pro- 
mote the welfare of a much larger part of the commer- 
cial body; because they will augment the revenues of 
the country; as well as because they are beyond the abi- 
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lity of individuals, and without the constitutional power 
of the State of Pennsylvania, that your memorialists ap- 
ply at the present time to the wisdom and liberality of 
the general government. 

It has already been represented to your honourable 
bodies, that the Bay of Delaware, by which outlet the 
commerce of Philadelphia communicates with the ocean, 
abounds in shoals, requiring great skill and experience 
of the pilots by whom it is navigated, and that from the 


want of harbours near its mouth, its approach is beset | 


with dangers, against which skill and experience do not 
always avail. It is also known fo you, that in the year 
1823, commissioners Were appointed to examine the bay 
under instructions from the Secretary atWar; and that in 
their report, which is on your tables, they have recom- 
mended the construction of a harbour or breakwater in 
the neighbourhood of the capes, as essential to the safety 
of the navigation. It is to the propriety and importance 


. “ff | 
of causing such an artificial harbour to be now construct- 


ed, that your memorialists invite the attention of Con- 
ess. 

It will be sufficient to refer your honourable bodies to 
the able report of the commissioners on this subject, 
for abundant proof that protection is needed, and that it 
is practicable to give it. But it may be permitted to 
your memorialists to show, by a few observations, the 
degree to which the usefulness of the proposed work 
extends. 

The amount of outstanding registercd tonnage belong- 
ing to the port of Philadelphia, is nearly sixty thousand 
tons; and the amount of its tonnage enrolled and licens- 
ed for the coasting trade, is more than twenty-five thou- 
sand tons, exclusive of river craft; making a total of 
eighty-five thousand tons navigating the Delaware bay 
from the port of Philadelphia. It is estimated that the 
value of the imports into Philadelphia from foreign coun- 
tries, during the present year, will exceed twelve mil- 
lions of dollars; and that the exports from Philadelphia 


to foreign countries during the same period, will exceed | 


ten millions and a half. If to the aggregate of these be 


added the amount brought hither from ports within the | 


United States, and that exported to themfrom Philadel- 
phia, the value of the imports and exports of the States 
of Delaware and New-Jersey both foreign and coastwise, 
and the value of the shipping by which all these are car- 


ried, the total shows the amount annually jeopardized | 


by the insecure navigation of the Delaware Bay. Where 
so many of the elements of calculation are founded on 


conjecture, it is impossible to attain precise results; but | 


your memorialists believe that enough is certain to justify 


their opinion, that the value of the cargoes thus exposed | 


annually exceeds thirty millions of dollars. 

Your memorialists most respectfully submit, that the 
present trade of Philadelphia alone, yielding as it does, 
more than one-fourth of the whole commercial revenue 
of the United States, is in itself an object well worthy 
the protection of the government. Yet, it is not matter 
of question, that the trade of Philadelphia is daily be- 
coming more important. Within the last three years, 
the registered and enrolled tonnage of this port have in- 
creased in a ratio of more than one-ninth. In the same 
period, the amount annually exported from Philadelphia 


has advanced nearly one-fourth; and a million and a half 


has been added to the annual revenue at this port from 
imposts. The constant augmentation in number and 
importance of the manufacturing establishments in its 
vicinity, the opening of inexhaustible mines of coal on 
the Susquehanna, the Lehigh and the Schuylkill, capa- 
ble of supplying the whole union, the improvements 
completed or advancing to completion to facilitate access 
from other parts of Pennsylvania, and the consequent 
influx of ca presen productions, and of the valuable 
minerals which abound in the interior of the state, may 
be indicated as causes, which have operated ito increase 
the trade of Philadelphia, and which will continue to 
swell the amount of property annually passing through 
the Capes of the Delaware. 
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But the citizens of Philadelphia, and those of the 
| states which border on the Delaware river, are not alone 
interested in the proposed work. The domestic com- 
merce of the United States, which passes its mouth, re- 
quires security and protection. From the Capes of Vir- 
ginia to New-York, a distance of more than two hundred 
miles, there is not a single harbour, which presents to 
vessels engaged in this important branch of trade, a re- 
| fuge from the perils of the coast. Your honorable bodies 
will infer the extent of those perils from the fact, which 
is derived from an actual registry, that between the first 
of January 1824, and the first of December 1825, no 
less that fifty-one vessels have suffered shipwreck within 
ten miles of the contemp!ated Breakwater. 
When it is remembered by the Congress ofthe Union 


, to whom it especially belongs to regulate commerce, 


| that an annual appropriation of one-tenth of the duties 
received by the United States at the port of Philadel- 
phia, would in four years afford full protection to the 
shipping interest on which those duties are levied—that 
the same protection would extend its benefits to the 
coasting trade of the states generally, and that for the 
| want of such protection, every month is lengthening 
| the record of lives destroyed and property wasted, your 
| memorialists cannot but indulge the hope, that their 
| prayer will not be unnoticed by your honourable bodies. 
Nor can they think it necessary to urge upon those, 
| who have the exclusive power to provide and maintain 
| the navy of the country, that in times of war, a harbour 
| at the mouth of the Delaware, guarded by the simple but 
| inpregnable fortress which the locality admits, would be 

invaluable as a national work, and that asa place of re- 
| fuge for vessels pursued by an enemy, approachable un- 
| der all circumstances without a pilot, or as a station from 
| which access to the occean is at all times practicable, it 
| would combine advantages to the national and commer- 
| cial marine, scarcely equalled by any port in the United 
; states, 








ral importance, your memorialists most respectfully but 
most- earnestly solicit your honourable bodies to pass a 
a law, appropriating the necessary funds for the con- 
' struction ofa secure artificial harbour near the Capes of 
‘the Delaware. 

And as in duty, &c. 

On motion, Resolved, that the memorial now pre- 
sented be adopted by this meeting; that it be signed in 
behalf of the inhabitants of the City and County of Phi- 
ladelphia, by the Chairman and Secretary, and transmit- 
| ted to our Representatives and Senators in Congress. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this mecting, to- 
gether with the memorial to Congress, be published in 
all the newspapers of the city of Philadelphia. 

On motion, adjourned. 


HOR: BINNEY, Cairman. 
SAMUEL JAUDON, Sec’ty. 


CASES OF SHIPWRECK, LOSS, AND DISASTER, 


Within the Bay of Delaware, as well as in its neighbour- 
hood, by vessels being driven into, or out thereof, by 
storm or by ice—and which would have been prevent- 
ed, had there existed a place of shelter at its entrance. 
Collected from authentic sources under the direction 
of a Committee of the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


1807, January.—Pilot boat America, of Cape May, 
driven to sea from under said Cape. 

Schr Amelia & Annah, from Barracoa for Philadelphia, 
arrived at New York; having been driven from the Capes 
| by stress of weather. 

Mareh—Brig Commodore Barty, drove ashore in the 
Bay, but got off again after much loss. 

Brig Fair Dame, from Jamaica, was driven out of the 
Bay, attempted to make New York and was driven from 
there also, when she bore away for, and was totally lost 
near Newport, R. I. 


Supported by these considerations of great and gene-. 
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April—Brig Sally, was drove ashore near Bombay 
fiook, in attempting to reach shelter at Reedy Island. 

Ship Woodrop Sims, for Canton, with specie, was 
drove from her anchors on the shore inside Cape May. 

Brig Polly and Betsey with ten or twelve others were 
in the same gale, got to sea after loss of cables and an- 
chors, and many lives. 

Brig Ann Jae, for Bordeaux, was in same gale, drove 
ashore and bilged inside Cape May. 

Brig Nanina, for Teneriffe, do do do do. 

Ship S. Carolina, from Canton, do do do do. 

An Eastern ship, drove over the overfalls, and to sea, 
ih distress and with loss of cables and anchors. 


Brig Three Apprentices, fio:n Jamaica, drove out of 
the Bay, bore away for New York, went ashore and | 


bilged near Sandy Hook. 

Brig Mary, McCutcheon, from New Orleans, driven 
out of the Bay with loss of cables and anchors. 

Brig Elizabeth, Campbell, from St. Croix, saved after 
loss of cables and anchors. 

Schooner Betsey, Hughes, drove ashore at Reedy 
Island. 

Schooner Friendship, Burbank, from St. Thomas, 
driven ashore near Lewistown. 

Ship Fair Trader, for Hamburg, lost cables and anchors 
in the Bay, and could make no harbor until she reached 
Portland, Maine. 

1808, January—Brig Nancy, Bingham, from Havana, 
driven ashore on the oyster beds. 

Schooner Thetis, Graysbury, from Genoa via New 
York, dviven out and ashore near Cape May. 

Schooner Minerva, Tripp, from Nassau, do do do. 

Schooner Regulator, from Boston, driven from her 
anchors on the Cross Ledge. 

November—Ship Agnes, from Charleston, parted 
cables under cape May and driven to sea. 

Schooner Jane, from Richmond, do do do. 

December—Ship Four Friends, from Havana, driven 
out of the Bay after loss of cables and anchors. 

Brig Dolphin, from New York, driven from her an- 
chors on the shoals and to sea. 

Brig Stetson, from New York, do do do. 

1809, January—Brig Portland, Crabtree, from Wil- 
mington, N. C.; drove ashore near Listons. 

Schooner Seahorse, from North Carolina; got into 
Cohanzy after loss of cables and anchors. 

February—Brig Camillus, from New Orleans, driven 
ashore near Reedy Island, much damaged by ice. 

May—Brig Trumbull, Coit; put back from the Bay 
with the loss of cables and anchors. 

December—Sloop Greyhound, from Baltimore; driven 
ashore and lost on cape May. 

1810, Janwary—Brig Mary, to Fayal; driven on the 
Overfalls. 

Schooner Friendship, for Charleston; put back from 
the Bay in distress. 

Brig Neptune, for Havana; put back from the Bay 
with the loss of cables and anchors, and much cut with 
ice. 

Schooner Phebe for Laguira; do do do. 

February—Ship Jane, tor Fayal; put back from the 
Bay and went ashore near Listons. 

Schooner Nancy, for Spanish Main, put back from the 
Bay and went ashore near Deep creek. 

Schooner Clementina, for Laguira, cut with ice and 
sunk in the Bay. 

Schooner Concordia, for Havana; driven ashore near 
Collins’ Ditch. 

Brig Cyrus, do do do. 

Brig Susannah, for Cadiz, brig Olympus, for Toningen, 
schooner Atlantic, and schooner JI.ouisiana; all driven 
ashore near Cohanzey. 
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1810, February—Schooner Weymouth, from Maracai- 
bo; sails torn, vessel much injured. 

March—Brig Growler, Roberts, from Canton; drivén 
on the Flogger. 

December—Brig Growler, Robinson, from Havana; 
driven on the Brandy wine—vessel and cargo lost. 

Ship Franklin, for Charleston; driven back and much 
cut with ice. 

1812, January—Brig Three Brothers, from St. Thom- 
as; driven on shore and lost under cape Henlopen. 

Ship Lydia; drove ashore from the Brown and Lewis- 
town beach. ’ 

Schooner Juliet, from Havana; driven ashore near the 


| point of cape Henlopen. 





Schooner , a prize, cargo cocoa and rum; drove 
ashore near ]Lewistown—all lost. 

Schooner Perseverance, from Havana; driven ashore 
on Lewistown beach. 

Schooner » (Spanish;) drove on shore near 
Lewistown—all lost. 

February—Brig Eliza, from Sligo via Lisbon; drove 
ashore on cape May. 

Sloop , (Spanish, ) captain Povell; drove ashore 
near pitch of cape Henlopen. 








1813, January—Brig General Apodaca, (Spanish, ) 
from Havana; driven ashore at cape Henlopen—cargo 
lost. 


1815,January—Sloop Industry, for Charleston; strand- 
ed near Lewistown—only part of the cargo saved. 
1817, Jonwary—Schooner Five Sisters, from Balti- 
more; driven ashore on Egg Island—full of water. 
February—Brig Hope, Hall; driven into the Roads in 
the ice, with loss of best bower and cable. 
Brig Friends; driven ashore half a mile inside cape 
Henlopen. 
Brig Eliza; drove ashore second time, with loss of an- 
chors and cables at Lewistown. 
Schooner Elma; driving in the Bay in ice, without 
cables or anchors. 
Sloop Polly and Eliza, from Richmond; driven from 
the Bay, and drifting off Egg Harbour Flats. 
March—Brig John Howe, from Havana; had to cut 
cables in cape Henlopen roads and go to sea. 
United States’ schooner Helen; drove from heranchors 
on shore at Lewistown; totally lost. 
| 1817, March—Ship Hope, Gardiner, for Philadelphia 
| brig James Coulter, from Havana and schooner Commo- 
dore Perry, from Havana; compelled to cut cables and 
| stand to sea. 
| Brig Pilot, Wing, of Philadelphia, lost cables and an- 
_chors and compelled to stand to sea. 
| Brig Amanda, from St. Domingo; lost cables and an- 
'chors in the roads and had to drive ashore. 
| December—Brig Junius, from St. Salvador; lost cables 
and anchors and blown out of the bay. 
| Schooner Favourite; drove on the Overfalls, damaged 
| rudder and had to put back, 
_ Brig Ariadne; lost anchor and cable in the bay and put 
| to sea. 
| Schooner Washington, from Norfolk; lost anchors and 
| cables in the bay and was blown off the coast. 
1818, February—Ship Alpha; drove on the Brown; 
| drifted on toLewistown bar; cut away masts. 
| Brig Roderick, from Savannah for New York, put into 
| the Delaware; lost an anchor and dragging, cut and ran 
for the beach. 
| Brig General Scott, from Port-au-Prince, with specie, 
| sugar, coffee and tobacco; rode the gale till Saturday, 
when she lost cables and anchors; had to run on the 
| beach; crew frost bitten. 
Schooner St. Helena; drifting in the bay in the ice. 
March—S\oop Tryphenia, from New York to Norfolk ; 


Brig Eliza, for Toningen, and schooner Huntress for put in and was cast away on Cape May; one female and 


New York; driven ashore near Appoquinimink. 


three men lost; captain and one man drifted on shore on 


Ship Guatamazon, from Canton, to New York, drove | the quarter deck. 


ashore under cape May and bilrged—lost over 50,000 
dollars. 7 r - . 


Schooner Ann Maria, for Darien; drove ashore on cape 
Henlopen and bilged. 
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1817, January—Schooner Pennsylvania, from Charles: | Schooner Sally from Norfolk to New York, drove 
ton; drove out and on shore near cape May; full of water. | ashore at cape May; cargo and one of the crew lost. 


October—Schooner Concord, from Ocracock to New 


April—Schooner Polly and Sylvia, for Petersburg; 


York; blown ashore and cast away on cape May; vessel | was drove ashore in-a gale near Lewistown. 


and cargo lost. 


Schooner Regulator was drove ashore on cape Henlo- 


November—S\oop Canton, from Fredericksburg for N. | pen, and cast away. 


York, blown ashore and cast away on cape May; cargo 
3.000 bushels of wheat, lost. 
1820, January—brig Mary Jane, from St. Thomas for 
New York, cast away at Cold Spring bar; crew saved. 
Brig Hyperion, from Rio, driven ashore on Cohanzy 
Flats, when trying for shelter. , 


Brig Concord, from Curracoa, do. do. 
Brig Joseph S. Lewis, de. do. 
February—Ship Emma Matilda, do. do. on her 


beam ends, 

Ship Maria, from Matanzas; drove on shore on Towns- 
end’s Inlet near cape May; bilged. 

May—Ship Superior; parted cables at the Brandy- 
wine, and had to put back. 

1821, January—Schooner M‘Donough, from Boston; 
lost anchor and cable under cape May; bore away and 
made harbour at Rhode Island. 

Brig Venus, from Cape Haytien for Philadelphia; was 
four times off the Delaware bay and New York and twice 
off the Chesapeake; was driven from each by heavy 
gales; crew frost bitten and nearly exhausted; cargo da- 
maged, also sails and rigging. 

Ship Montesquieu, for Philadelphia; driven from her 
anchors in the bay and stood for sea. 

Ship North America for Philadelphia; lost rudder and 
cables and anchors, and stood for sea. 

February—Ship Rebecca for Philadelphia; cut both 
cables, and stood to sea. 

Brig Feliciana, from New Orleans; lost anchors and 
drove over the shears; saved almost by miracle. 

Ship Orleans from New Orleans; sunk by the ice in 
the bay; vessel and cargo nearly total loss. 

Sloop Active from Matanzas; lost anchor and cable in 
the bay and had to go to sea. 

March—Sloop Antelope, for Savannah; driven ashore 
at cape May and lost rudder. 

June—Schooner Mary and Betsey from New Orleans; 
cargo tobacco, pork, flour, &c. anchored in Old Kiln 
roads; parted and ran on shore near Lewistown bar. 

September—Brig Newbern from Gibraltar; was drove 
ashore at Bombay Hook, after loss of cables and an- 
chors. | 





Sloop » Winslow, master; drove from her an- 
chors and was lost near Lewistown. 

Brig Timaranda lost both masts near the Shears; ulti- 
mately saved and towed up by pilot boats. 


Brig Louisiana from St. Jago; do. do. 


December—Sl\oopV aliant from Newbern for NewYork 
in search of shelter, was cast ashore ner cape May. 

1824, February—Schooner Nancy, from Martinique 
to Plymouth, in search of shelter drove ashore near cape 
May and bilged. 

1825, January—Sloop Boxer for Philadelphia, made 
anchorage under cape May; was drove off, and spoke 18 
days afterwards, having lost cables and anchors. 

Schooner M‘Donough from Rio de la Hatche, split 
her sails, lost anchors and cables, and drove ashore at 
Lewistown. 

April—Sloop Spartan from Savannah, drove ashore in 
a gale, above Lewistown; probably lost totally. 

May—Brig Louisiana from Baltimore; drove on and 
was lost upon the Flogger. 

June—Sloop Kitty Ann, drove ashore in the gale un- 
der cape May. 

Sloop George Ogden, do. 

Thirteen others, do. do. do. 

Sloop Friendship from New York, do. do. 

Eight sloops drove ashore in the gale under cape Hen- 
lopen. 

Brig Bevan parted cables in the gale, cut away mast, 
and drove to sea. 

Brig Rose lost cables and sails; returned, reports a ship 
and brig on shore, dismasted and bilged; also thirty-two 
sail large and small on shore on cape Henlopen, beach 
covered with goods. 

Pilot boat Lewis Clapier, on shore at cape Henlopen; 
stern stove in. 

Brig Joseph Eastburn drove on shore inside of cape 
May. 


do. do. 


Schooner William Penn, do. do. 
A sloop do. do. 
Sloop Equality do. do. 
Schooner Thetis do. do. 


Pilot Boat Edward Thompson and one smack drove 


on cape May from cape Henlopen; both lost, captain 
drowned. 


Sloop Ohio drove on shore inside cape May. 


Schooner Three Sisters do. do. 
Sloop Philip Walters do. do. 
Sloop Paragon from New York do. 
Sloop Three friends do. do. and sunk. 


Sloop Betsey for New York, abandoned near cape 
May; drove ashore at cape Henlopen. 
Schooner Herald for Newburyport lost anchors; drove 


Schooner William & Catharine from Baltimore; driven | ashore near Blackbird creek, 


ashore at Bombay Hook. 

Brig Washington, do. do. 

Brig Mary, Correy; lost both anchors and cables, and 
had to drive to sea. 

1822, January—Brig Irene drove on Lewistown beach; 
cargo damaged. 

February—Brig Hamlet got to anchor under cape 
Henlopen; obliged to cut cables and go to sea. 

Schooner M‘Donough was drove from her anchors in 
the roads, and to sea. 

Brig Concordia was drove from her anchors on Mis- 
pillion; totally lost. 

May—Sloop Seaman from New York, drove on the 
Overfalls; afterwards in a heavy storm was totally lost. 

Ship Factor, Sheed, lost anchors, cables, and windlass 
in same storm, and had to put to sea. 

Brig Mary lost masts, anchors, cables, in same gale. 

June—Schooner Polly, with naval stores, was driven 
on the Flogger; totally lost. 

1823, January—Brig Alert, from England, touched 
on the Shears; afterwards was ran on shore near Lewis- 
town, with eight feet water in her hold; only part of 
cargo expected to be saved. 





Seven vessels ashore between Cohanzy and Back 
crecks. 

Nine vessels ashore near Lewistown. 

The Uno, of New York, has not been heard of; sup- 
posed to be lost with all hands, within the bay. 

The Emeline, her sails have been found; her crew 
supposed to be lost within the bay. 

The Fame was driven on the beach do. 

The M‘Donough do, do. captain drowned. 

November—Schooner Maria parted cables in the bay, 
and had to drive to sea. 

December—Schooner Tombull blown as far north as 
Egg Harbour, was ran on shore for preservation of the 
crew. 

1826, February—Schooner Boscer blown ashore at 
cape May. 

Brig Joseph Eastburn drove from the bay with loss of 
eables and anchors; crew frost bitten; manned by pilots, 
and afterwards got in. 

Barque Catharine from Liverpool, driven to sea from 
the bay by the ice. 

August—Schooner Cicero, from Baltimore, drove on 
the Brandywine; cargo totally lost with vessel. 


do. 
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Philadelphia, 24th Dec. 1826. 

Sir,—Caleb Newbold, esq. late last evening, handed 
me your favour to him of the 21st inst. The duties of 
the secretaries of our Insurance offices are arduous at 
this period, and prevent them from giving what I was 
desirous to furnish you fully with, through the commit- 
tee. At their request, the accompanying list of loss and 
disaster to vessels and cargoes bound into and out of the 
Delaware, as also of those who, from distress at sea, or 
on the coast, sought shelter there in time of storm and 
peril, from leak, loss of spars and sails, want of water 
and provisions, sickly or disabled crews, and the multitude 
of other casualties inseparable from the pursuits of the 
merchant and the mariner, has been made hastily up, 
but from sources to be relied on. It contains, however, 
but a minor exhibit of the appaling sufferings of seamen 
and the incalculable loss of property to individuals and 
the public, which are annually experienced on this coast 
more particularly in the Delaware, which has been, and 
still is, resorted to by foreign as well as general coasting 
vessels when in distress, counting upon the efficiency 
and ability of its pilots, and the promptness with which 
every want is supplied when Ruman exertion can bring 
the sufferers to any of its present places of shelter<— 
These are yet in emergency, distant from either cape, 
and require, against the obstructions of ice and adverse 
winds, more time and powerful exertion than the gene- 
rally exhausted state of crews under such circumstances 
can sustain. The result is obvious and apparent to the 
most careless observer. Place but a shelter at the en- 
trance of the bay, the commerce of the Delaware will 
not alone be protected and preserved by it, but that of 
the whole coast, daily passing and repassing its capes, 
together with foreign vessels who resort there when 
overtaken by accident at sea. All will find a haven where 
their crews can be recruited; damages repaired, and 
their wants fully supplied secure from mishap or danger, 
thereby the interests of merchants, and the lives of hun- 
dreds of individuals will be saved from jeopardy or un- 
timely death. 

It is necessary to observe, that the vessels within nam- 
ed were brought to the most secure anchorage possible 
within the capes, and that, whether driven on shore in- 
side or without the bay afterwards, was a consequence 
not under the control of the pilots or commanders, but 
by an overwhelming act of the elements operating in a 
space where no efficient security could be seized upon 
to prevent disaster. 

Had but a barrier in their vicinity, existed, at which 
they coul/ have attached in threatening and inclement 
weather, these occurrences would not have been on re- 
cord, nor brought up now to renew afresh the sorrows 
and distress of the widow and the fatherless, nor those of 
the impoverished merchant or underwriter; nor would 
the consequent immense losses to the revenue have to 
be so impcriously presented to the view of the represen- 
tatives of the Union. 

I regret my labours, so far, will prove so unsatisfactory 
at so important a period; nevertheless will be happy, if 
by acontinuance of them, they can be made productive 
of the slightest aid towards the important object you 
have now toadvocate. With due deference and respect 
permit me to be, sir, your-most obedient servant, 

ALEX. STEWART, Jr. 
Hon. Jonx Werts, Washington, D.C. 





Amount of revenue arising from commerce, and amount 
of expenditures paid from the Treasury, calculated from 
the Ist of January, 1790, to the 31st December, 1825, viz. 


a 


Revenue Received, 








From Delaware Bay $80,313,726 
Chesapeake Bay 56,963,669 
—— the harbour of New York 144,055,315 
the harbour of Boston 64,517,667 
Expenditures made. 
To Delaware Bay 835,483 
— Chesapeake Bay 3,253,611 
— the harbour of New York 4,185,481 
— the harbour of Boston 916,957 


Thus the expenditure on the Delaware, in proportion 
to the revenue paid, is only a fraction more than one per 
cent.; whilst the expenditure on the Chesapeake Bay is 
more than 54 per cent.; on the New York harbour more 
than 24 per cent.; on the harbour of Boston a fraction 
less than 14 per cent.; so that Baltimore has received 
450 per cent. more of the public money, than Philadel- 
phia and all other ports on the Delaware; New York has 
received 125 per.cent. more; and Boston has received 
about 50 per cent. more. . 


STATEMENT, 


Shewing the value of vessels and their cargocs, bound 
into the Delaware, between the 28th December, 1826, 
and 15th January, 1827, which were compelled to go 
to sea, or to seek precarious shelter elsewhere. 


oy 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 23, 1827. 
Dear Sir: 

I inclose you a valuable decument from Mr. Stewart, 
which ought to convince every one of the importance of 
the contemplated Breakwater to the commerce of the 
United States. With all the zeal and indefatigable in- 
dustry of Mr. Stewart, I am persuaded he has not been 
able to collect ail the cases of disaster which might fair- 
ly be brought into view.—Many vessels bound to New 
York, as well as to this place, have, for the last week, 
been at anchor in the open sea, having been prevented 
from making a port by the inclemency of. the weather. 
The mouth of the Delaware is now the only place of 
shelter, from Maine to the Chesapeake, every harbor in 
the whole distance being obstructed by ice. 

With much respect, your most obedient servant, 

A. G. RALSTON, 
Secretary to Breakwater committee. 

John Wurtz, Esq. 

Value of vessels with their cargoes, bound into the 
Delaware, or from thence, with thers seeking shelter 
there, which have been compelled to go to sea, by los- 
ing anchors or cables, or to seek precarious shelter 
within its Bay, or at Reedy Island, Newcastle, Chester, 
&e. from force of storm and ice; by which almost all are 
injured, as well as the crews more or less frozen or dis- 
abled. Commencing on the 28th December, 1826, and 
ending the 15th instant, comprizing a period of only 
eighteen days. Collected and reported under the direc- 
tion of a committee of the Philadelphia chamber of com- 
merce. 

Brig Joseph Eastburn, bound for St. Thom- 

as, got into Reedy Island $25,000 
Brig Saint Anna, do. Porto Rico, do 12,000 
Schr Baltimore, (a pilot boat,) do 2,600 
Steamboat Norfolk, bound for Philadelphia, 











got into Duck creek 35,000 
Ship Thomas Scattergood, do. Canton, got 
into Newcastle Piers 125,000 - 
Ship Fanny, do. Gibraltar, do 60,000 
—— Addison, do. Marseilles, do 62,000 
—— Alexander, do. Charleston do 50,000 
—— Atlantic, do. Havana do 45,000 
Julius Czsar, do. city Point do 15,000 
Brig President, do. Havana do 14,918 
Philadelphia, do do do 28,316 
Schooner Eliza Piggot, do. St. Thomas do 14,219 
Valiant, do. New York do 35,000 
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1828.) 
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19,521 














Schooner Maryland, do. ‘Tampico do 
aneeni Borneo, bound from*Wilmington do 6,500 
Brig James Lawrence, bound for Mobile do 5,500 
Ship Ohio, do. New Orleans, got into Point 
House pier 40,000 
Brig Oregon, do do got into Fort Mifflin pier 30,000 
Brig Wave, do. Boston do 15,000 
Hamlet, do. Carthagena do 15,000 
Columbian, bound for Laguira do 22,000 
Schooner Cecilia, do. Carthagena; cut 
through by the ice, near Reedy Island 5,349 
— William Porter, do. Norfolk, do do 
and sunk 22,000 
Richmond, bound from Richmond; 
got into Cohansey 8,000 
Eliza Jane, do. Boston do 20,000 
Forrester do. New Orleans do 18,000 
- James Burrell, do. Providence; got 
into Maurice river 40,000 
Domestic, do do do 25,000 
——-—— Rights of Man, bound for Cuba 4,635 


Brig Francis, Croft, bound from Savannah; lost 


windlass, cut cables, and drove to sea 12,000 
Brig Emily, do. Gibraltar, do. do. 18,000 
Barque Wyoming, bound for Havre; parted ca- 

bles and forced to sea 36,829 
Ship Florian, bound from Charleston; got into 

Lewiston creek 30,000 
Ship Carolinian do. do. anchored in the bay, 

drove out, not since heard of 25,000 
Schooner Little George Eyre, do. Havanna; 

got into Lewistown Roads 10,000 
Brig James & Mary, do. Pernambuco, do. 28,000 | 
Schooner Farmer’s Ingenuity, do. Norfolk; got 

into Maurice river 6,000 
Schooner Messenger, do. Providence, R.I. got 

into Pea Patch 50,000 
Schooner Socrates, do. New York, do. 12,000 
Schooner Mirror, do. Hartford, Connecticut; 

lost deck-load and towed into anchorage by 

the pilot boat William Price 20,000 
Ship Juno, do. Bremen; got into Reedy Island 30,000 
Brig Cuba bound for Gibraltar; got into Point 

House pier 15,500 
Ship Benjamin Morgan.* bound from New Or- 

leans; got up within 20 miles of Reedy Island; 

from thence was drove to sea; has on board 

for U. S. Bank, $100,000 sp. 200,000 
Ship Sarah Ralston, do. Liverpool; got into Lew- 

istown roads; afterwards drove to sea 140,000 


Brig Dodge Healy, do. New Orleans: frozen up 
on Cohansey flats, in great distress, both an- 
chors lost, and all the crew except 4, sick 

Ship Tuscarora* do. Liverpool; got into Lew- 


istown roads; drove to sea 140,000 
Brig Floyd,* do. New Orleans; drove out of the 

bay . 46,000 
Brig Monument, do. do. got into cape May 49,000 
Schooner Emily Davis, do. Richmond do. 15,000 
Brig Harp, do. Demerara; got into the bay; 

was driven out, and reached Norfolk in dis- 

tress 26,000 
Sloop William Henry, do. Savannah; got into 

the bay and to Reedy Island 5,000 
Brig Olive & Sarah bound for Havana; got into 

Point House pier 13,000 


Sloop Reaper do. New York; got into Newcastle 


piers 10,000 








$1,792,987 











* These vessels, with many others, were by latest ac- 
counts, at anchor on the sea coast south of Sandy Hook, 
unable to enter there, the channel to New York being 


_ with ice at the Narrows, by every change of 
ide. 
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in addition to the above, the value of the following 
coasting and foreign vessels is to be added; which, with 
the bay, river, and small coasting craft, will swell the ac-- 
tual amount of property at risk, at the above period, 
much beyond two millions of dollars. 

Sloop Charlotte and Sarah from New York; got into 
Newcastle. 

Schooner Greck from the Vineyard; put into the bay; 
subsequently drove out in distress. 

Schooner St. Croix, from Trinidad; got into Newcas- 
tle piers. 

Schooner James from Boston; got into the capes of 


| Delaware. 


Schooner Amelia from Newbern, N. C. do. 

Sloop Friendship from Norfolk; got into Cohansey. 

Two topsail schooners, do. 

By order of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 
ALEX. STEWART, Jr. 


SDIMS. 0.0 000s ccccerens 13 |Barque.....<4.ccceses wl 
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COASTING TRADE THROUGH DELAWARE 
BAY. 


Mr. SereEant submitted to Congress the following Es- 
timate of the Annual Coasting Trade to and from Ports 
within the limits of the. United States; passing in and 
out of the Delaware Bay, &c. 


Philadelphia, January 10, 1828. 

Many of the vessels in the annexed schedule are own- 
ed by citizens of Eastern States, and much of the insur- 
ance on vessels and cargoes is effected in states east of 
Pennsylvania. 

There are agents in Philadelphia for four insurance 
companies of Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

It is very difficult to estimate the amount of the value 
of transient vessels and cargoes, coastwise, coming to, 
and going from Philadelphia; but the number is very 
great, probably amounting to twenty millions of dollars, 
passing in and out of Delaware Bay in the course of a 
year. 

A very large proportion of the cotton and tobacco 
coming to Philadelphia from North Carolina, and owned 
there, comes in transient coasting vessels, (of course not 
in the annexed estimate.) One house mentions that they 
have received in 1827, 3,200 bales of cotton owned in 
North Carolina, nine-tenths of which came in transient 
coasters. 

The amount of the trade from Wilmington, Del. to N. 


35,000 | York and other ports, is very considerable. 


| 


J. J. BORIE, 
Chairman of Breakwater Committee of 


Philad. Chamber of Commerce. 
Attest. 


A. G. Ratston, 
Secretary of Breakwater Committee 
of Philad. Chamber of Commerce. 





Philadelphia, December 31, 1827. 
| We, the subscribers, owners and agents of packets, 
| which, with their cargoes, are estimated in the annexed 
| schedule, consider the estimates as not overrated. 
GRANTS & STONE, 
Boston line of packets. 
A. C. BARCLAY, 
Boston line of packets. 
JAS. GEO. STACEY & Co. 
New York line of packets. 
BAILEY & BRIDGES, 
For NewYork and Portland lines. 
C. PRICE & MORGAN, 
Agents for NewOrleans packets. 
SMITH & STEWARDSON, 
Agents for Charleston line. 
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John HASELTINE, 
Agent for New Orleans packets. 
& F. KING, 
Agents New York line. 
C. & C. W. PEIRCE, 
Portsmouth line of packets. 
THOMAS & MARTIN, 
Agents for Providence line of packets. 
HACKER, BROWN & Co. 
For Salem, Mass. packets. 
CALEB S. FOLWELL, 
Agent for Richmond line. 
JONA. PALMER, ‘ 
Agent for Hartford line. 
WM. BROWN, 
Agent for Newburyport and Hingham vessels. 
STANTON & BROTHER, 
Agent tor Stonington, Conn. line. 
WASH’N JACKSON, 
For Attakapas line. 
JOSEPH HAND, 
Proprietor of Alexandria line, 
and agent for Baltimore line. 
CALEB S. FOLWELL, 
Agent for the Norfolk and Petersburg line. 
JAMES PATTON, jr. 
Agent for the Wilmington, N.C. packets. 
BEVAN & PORTER, 
Agents for the Newbern, N.C. packets. 
THOS. W. MORGAN, 
Agent for New Bedford packet. 


Cc. 


Philadelphia, January 10, 1827. 
J. J. BORIE, 
Chairman of Breakwater Committee of 
Philad. Chamber of Commerce. 
Attest, 
G. Ratstoy, 
Secretary of Breakwater Committee 
of Philad. Chamber of Commerce. 


A. 





Above 30,000 yards of homespun, linens and woolens 
have been manufactured among the inhabitants of the 
borough of Lancaster, from May 1, 1769 to May 1, 1770 
and it is computed there was not less than 50 looms and 
709 spinning wheels in use in that town.—Penn. Chron. 





SCHUYLKILL NAVIGATION. 


REPORT. 


To the Stockholders of the Schuylkill Navigation Com- 
pany. 

The President and Managers of the Schuylkill Naviga- 
tion company have the pleasure, in reporting the pro- 
ceedings of another year, to exhibit a continued increase 
in the business of the company, which gradually deve- 
lopes itself as the importance of the navigation becomes 
more properly appreciated, and promises in the future a 
progress quite equal to the anticipation of the most san- 
guine. 

The tolls received during the past year amount 


to $58,149 74 
The amount received in 1826 was 43,108 87 
The increase is 15,040 87 








Of the whole amount of tolls for 1827, it is estimated 
there was received from the ascending trade $15,284 47 


being an increase of 50 per cent. upon the ascending 
tolls for 1826. 





Tons. 

The tonnage that passed in 1827 was 65,501 
Ditto in 1826 32,404 
Making an increase of 33,097 
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The tolls do not bear a corresponding increase, arising 
from two causes; one of which is, that the tonnage has 
increased in a considerable degree, by the transit near 
this city, of heavy articles, of little comparative value, 
for short distances; the other cause arises from the toll 
on coal being materially lower, a measure which the 
board, after mature consideration, found to be absolutely 
necessary for the encouragement of the trade; the con- 
sequence has been an augmentation of near 100 p.cent. 
in the quantity brought to market, which has met a rea- 
dy sale. 


The great increase in the consumption of this valuable 
fuel, is very important to the interest of the company. 
At the commencement, of last season, many thousand 
tons were left unsold in the coal yards, on the Schuyl- 
kill front of the city, out of only 16,767 tons brought 
down. . It is now believed, that when the navigation re- 
opens, the yards will be entirely cleared by the con- 
sumption of this winter, although the quantity brought 
to market was 31,360 tons, to which, if there be added 
5000 tons for the surplus of 1826, the consumption will 
be shown to be upwards of 36,000 tons, being a total 
increase of 24,233 tons. 

Important as the coal trade is to the company, yet the 
following statement will show that other articles than 
coal contribute more than two-fifths to the amount of 
our income: 


The toll‘on coal amounted to 
While that on other articles was 


$33,317 
24,832 


| The increase of the trade from and to the Susquehanna is 
| consideyable; and the facilities of our navigation are ea- 
| gerly sought for by the people on the borders of that 
river. The completion too, of that great work, the 
UnionCanal, after the meritorious and persevering efforts 
| ofits public-spirited President and Managers, promises, 
| during the coming season, to add materially to our in- 
‘come. ‘Toll was received upon about 1000 tons from 
| that source last year. 
The annual income from water power on the Flat 
| Rock canal is $4,567 50; the rents from other sources is 
| about $2000. 


,| The remainder of the loan, authorized by the Ordi- 


| nance of 3d April 1826, has been raised as follows: 


| 25,000 dollars at 5 per cent. interest, without the li- 
_berty of converting into the stock of the company; and 
| 10,200 dollars at 6 per cent. interest, with a premium of 
| 20 per cent. and with a right to convert. 


In the last report the Board communicated their inten- 
| tion of doing some further planking on those canals ex- 
| posed to leakage by passing over strata of limestone: 
| this was accordingly done, and at considerable cost.— 
| Much money has been expended, also, in the improve- 
| ment of the channels and towing paths of some of the 

pools; the early rise of the waters the last season pre- 

vented their completion; but contracts being made for 
the principal parts, they will be finished when the state 
of the water will permit. 


By the act of Incorporation the company are required 
within a certain period, to carry their works to Mill-creek 
about 24 miles above Mount Carbon. As that period is 

| nearly arrived, and as this is a very important coal re- 
| gion, it was thought best to have the work completed; 
| and it was accordingly put under contract, and is now in 
| progress. It will, the Board have no doubt, be finished 
| by the first of June—the time limited in the contract. 

Finally, the Board are happy to state, that the antici- 
| pation in their Jast report is fully realized; and tbey again 
| look forward with confidence to a yery considerable 
| augmentation of the income of the company. 


Respectfully submitted. 
By order of the Board, 


JOSEPH 8S. LEWIS, President. 
Philadelphia, January 7, 1828. 
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STATEMENT 
Of the Accounts of the Schuylkill Navigation Company, for 1827. 


Amount of cash on hand, Dec. 31, 1826 5,019 53,\Amount paid for improvements, including 

Do. received from Stockholders - 6 60) current expenses andrepairs - 81,390 33 
Do. of Tolls’ - e - ° ‘ 58,149 74 | Do. paid for Damages - ° - 5,531 14 
Do. of Rents - - - ° ° 5,469 90) Do. paid for Interest : - - 54,885 72 
Do. of Loans - ° . . - 75,200 00! Do. paid for Real Estate - ° : 1,201 31 
Do. Premium of do. - - - 2,040 oo Do. of Individual Accounts - - 2,958 O7 
Do. on account of Real Estate - . 1,104 6 Do. cashonhand- - - : - 1,030 76 
Do. of Interestreceived - . . 6 Z| 





$146,997 33] 
| 








$146,997 33|| 
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TRADE OF THE RIVER SCHUYLKILL 


For 1826 & 1827—compiled from Reports of Schuylkill Navigation Company for 1827 & 1828. 
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. 4 0 'to be comple ted in July 1828, at an expense of 1,500,000 
Eggs—745.dozen 


Apples—71 barrels - 
‘Ship stuffand shorts - 





} 

| ‘\dollars. The railway is 164 ‘miles Jong from the Lacka- 
5 00) Wwe axen creek over the hill to the coal mines on the Lack- 
50 6 O\lawana, overcoming an ascent of 858 feet; estimated 


DESCENDING. I ASCENDING. 
ae ses cel onan: pilin ee Fe a a aS 
rn aes | 
ARTICLES. 1826. 1827. ! ARTICLES. 1826. | 1827. | 
pantinneends eu | inlined tepiieanet tena 
Tons. Tons. || Tons. | Tons 
Coal - - - 16767 0 0)31360 10 O)\Store goods’ - - - | 2670 O 0) 3621 18 6 
Flour, 1826—21 245 bbls. | 2023 0 0; Iron and castings = - . | 198 00] 487 14 9| 
Do. 1827—31,4364 do. | 2994 0 O||PlasterParis - - - | 908 0 0 2182 19 1 
Grain and seeds - 724. O 0) || Lumber . | 776 O 0} 1176 10 O 
Live hogs : . - 8 00) 22 O O||/Empty casks, kegs and hhds, 18 0 0) 
Whiskey ae | 420 00) 483 4 O)\Litherage oe ll 0 0) 31 10 0} 
Iron ore - = = . | 2541 0 0) 1472 10 O\Sandand stones - - | 72 00) 65 62) 
Butter, lard and pork - | 41 00) 71 17 4) Household furniture . |} 39 00 
Marble & stone- . - | 1207 0-0} 679 O 0) Melons and other vegetables | 22 00) 
a ae ete sO Be Seeks le Ce 105 00) 291 50) 
Nuts - - - . 3 00) 18 0|\Oysters and seafish : 29 00} 220 13 0 
wre le CE 6 ORS 1 Site cb |S oe, | OO | 
Iron . ie Pie | 122 0 0} 1533 W\Machinery - - - | 7 00 
Wood and bark - - | $54 0 0) 1279 ©O O))Virginia coal - - - | 1478 0 0) 1302 13 0) 
Lumber and plank - - | 1492 0 0| 2006 2 0) Logs - . . - | 500 0 0 
Potatoes - . : : | 16 00) Fruit : . . . | 70 17 0 
Prt, =~ = | 1 00 5 1 MMules - ~~ | fm {2 10 0| 
Store goods’ - “ 128 00 Hides - : ‘ a 11 19 0} 
Wheat, 1827 -24,2444 bushels | 606 00Lead - - - | —— | 31 90) 
Corn, 1827—12,951 do. | | 323 15 0 'Grain—926 Nites : . | —ees | 23 OO 
Rye, 1827—1, 643 do. | —— | 41 10Potatoes-° - - - | —— | 514 0) 
Flaxseed, 1827—G,151 do | —— 153 15 0)\Limestone - - - —— | 1697 15 0 
Oats 434 : | ems 5 9 O}ron ore - - - - —_ | 494 0 0) 
Oil - - - : | ———— | 61 5 0)Whiskey - : 2 00 
Flax ¥ . . | eapeeegee | 18 12 2\| | oe 
Leather , - - : . — | 36 5 0] | 6843 0 0/11719 14 3| 
Paper - - - - |— 35 0 1) pornpnncbnapeineny aetna 
Bark  - - - - | ——— | © 96 0.OllInfavour of 1827 - - | 4876 14 3) 
ae ne ee ee —_—— 
Migs ee le hl ee] 2 OD eee seg 
a aon jim 1 3S Oo DELAWARE & HUDSON CANAL. 
undries - P ee | 171 3 3} Length 117 miles from Kingston on the Hudson river 
| Hats , . ; ; eee 18 13 O\lto the foot of the railway on the Lackawaxen river, in 
Glue . : . : ——— 2 0 || Wayne county, Pennsy lvania. The whole of the canal 
Cake meal - —— 98 5 











a . . ; S521 0 0) cost $178, 000. Seven locomotive engines will be em- 
St . 5 : : : 526 5 O'nloyed on 3 planes, antl 5 stationary engines and 3 

is oo . | 6078 0 0) brakes on the ascents.. The ascents where the. haikes 
eee. ara ————| and stationary engines are used, are 5 degrees. The rail- 
poe 0 0)\53782 16 3\lway will be completed in all 1828. The cost of the loco- 
Hin favo favour of 1827 - log9 2116 3} ~~ engines will be about $1600 each, weight about 
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BREAKWATER. 


The following resolution was on motion of Mr. Leh- 
man, considered and adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on Thursday, Jan. 23, 1828. 

Whereas the construction of an artificial harbour in 
the bay of the Delaware is essential to a safe navigation 
and has after a careful examination received the sanction 
of a board of United States engineers, aided by an ex- 
perienced officer of the navy: And whereas, the Penn- 
sylvania canal which will unite the Delawr~e with the 
Ohio and the Lakes is advancing rapidly towards com- 
pletion, and the commercial interests of the western 
states will thereby be closely interwoven with Pennsy]- 
vania. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania in General 
Assembly met, that the Governor be requested to trans- 
mit a copy of the preamble and resolutions adopted at the 
present session, relative to a Breakwater, to the govern- 
ors of Ohio, Kentucky, indiana, Illinois and Tennessee, 
with a request that they be laid before the respective 
legislatures, and that they be earnestly solicited to co- 
operate with Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, 
in ‘procuring. the construction ‘of a breakwater at the 
mouth of the Delaware. 


— - erent 
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THERMOMETRICAL OBSERVATIONS 


AT WASHINGTON, PA. 
7th January, 1828. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

Dear Sir,—Below you have an extract from our me- 
teorological table for the last one hundred days, or from 
the Ist of October. Ihave also set down the quantity 
of rain that fell in the three last months of 1826; and it 
will be found, on comparison, that a much more bounti- 
ful supply of water has fallen in the same periad of the 
last year,—indeed, our oldest inhabitants do not recol- 
lect a season so extraordinary for rain. Of the one hun- 
dred last days, on forty-six,’ it rained, with some half a 
dozen smart showers of snow. Five mill-dams have been 
swept off within afew miles of us. 

It has been a most uncomfortable season for the far- 
mers. Some of the slow and easy ones did not get all 
their seeding done—many thousand bushels of potatoes 
aré yet in the ground, and a considerable quantity of 
corn is ungathered. 

Most of our flocks of sheep look wretched. Unless 
where they were under cover, they were frequently 
soaking wet for ten days together. Great numbers of 
them will never see the first of May. 

The present depressed prices of wool begins to pro- 
duce an apathy amongst our farmers, which I much fear 
will prove destructive to fine flocks of sheep. No spe- 
cies of property has suffered so great a depression in our 
country. A good flock of full blooded sheep sold, a few 
days since, at a price not equal to two dollars per head, 
incash. You will readily estimate the less sustained in 
this county, which contains such vast flocks. 

The weather continues mild as May. The honey- 
suckle is in leaf, and the buds on many kinds of shrub- 
bery are enlarging rapidly. Whilst I write the thermome- 
ter is standing at 60°, and the barometer is down to 28 
5-10. Yours, &c. 

In October, 1826. 2 7-10 inches of water fell. 

In October, 1827, 47-10 do do. 

In November, 1826, 3 5-10 inches. 

In November, 1827, 4 2-10 do. 

In the three last months of the year 1826, 7 6-10 
inches. 

In December, 1826, 1 4-10 inches. 

In December, 1827, 8 3-10 do. 

In the same period of 1827, with seven days of Janu- | 
ary, 1828, 20 4-10 inches. 

In January, 1828, up till 7th, 3 2-10 inches rain have 
fallen—Rain every day except the first. 
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Average temperature of October, 1827, at one o’clock 
59°—maximum 73°—minimum 28°. 

Average temperature of November, 1827, at the same 
hour, 45°—max. 67°—min. 22°. 

Average temperature of Dec. 44 5-10—-maximum 61°; 
min. 5°. /lmer. Farmer. 
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LEGAL DECISION. 
The Case of the First Baptist Church. 
Supreme Court, in Bank, January 7, 1828, 


A difference amongst the members of the above named 
Church, having resulted in a sepaxation of the parties, 
the minority applied to the Supreme Court to be incor- 
porated by the name of ‘* The First Baptist Church of 
Philadelphia:” no charter having ever been obtained 
since the establishment of the church nearly a century 
ago. The instrument of incorporation being duly ex- 
amined and certified by the Attorney General of the 
state, and the judges of the Supreme Court, was about 
being signed by the governor, when a representation 
er the majority induced him to suspend giving his 
sanction until the court should reconsider their certifi- 
cate on a hearing of the case. A rule was accordingly 
obtained on the applicants to show cause why the certi- 
ficate should not be vacated. 

Randall and J. R. Ingersoll, in support of the rule, 

stated the only objection to the charter to be, that the 
applic ants wished to assume a name which the members 
of the old church had borne for many years, and by 
which they were known; that the object of the applica- 
tion fora charter, was to obtain possession of the pro- 
perty of the church now in the hands of trustees; that 
confusion and litigation would arise as to devises; that 
| the lawfulness which the act of Assembly enjoins on the 

court to consider and certify, embraces not only what is 
free from actual criminality, but what is improper and 
incongruous in any respect. 

Chauncey and Binney, for the applicants, passing by 
the consideration of the question whether it was in the 
power of the Judges to revoke their acts, where no 
fraud or misrepresentation has been used to obtain them, 
contended that the course prescribed by the act of as- 
sembly, had been strictly’ pursued: that act requires 
persons desirous of being incorporated for any literary, 
charitable, or religious purpose, to prepare their charter, 
** specifying the objects, articles, conditions, and name” 
of the association: that the attorney general and court 
were re quired by the act merely to testify to the lawful- 
ness of the * obje cts, articles and conditions:” that the 
party applying were at liberty to select and submit any 
name, and that it was not in the scope of the judicial 
authority to interfere with their choice; that the oppos- 
ing party having never been incorporated, had no legal 
existence, and could not be recegnised as possessing the 
name they claimed, that by virtue of this charter-alone 
the minority could haye no claim on the property of the 
church, for their existence would only commence now. 

The counsel on the other side replied, that the power 
of granting charters had been given to the supreme 
court to relieve the legislature from the trouble, and the 
parties interested from the delay incident to that course; 
that the court stood in their place, and could exercise 
the same discretion as to the name of an incorporation 
that the legislative power ever did; the name had been 
appropriated by usage, and was as distinctive as if it had 
| been given by charter. 

The court held the case under advisement until the 
| 17th inst. when the chief justice and Judge Huston ex- 
pressed their opinion that the court could not ifterfere 
with the diSpute between the parties as it came before 
them on this motion, and that the charter shoul be 
granted. Judges Tod and Rogers dissented; and the 
court being thus divided, the ‘question will probably 
stand until the appointment to the vacant seat on the 
bench shall be made, and the case be re-arged.— Pen. 
Gaz. 
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EARLY SETTLEMENT. 


Cou. Loreracr’s* Oxnen ror Ccsroms aT THE HOARKILL, 








‘¢ Whereas I am given to understand, that all Europe- 
an goods imported at the Hoarkill, in Delaware Bay, 
did heretefore pay custom at the rate of £10 per cent. 
and all furrs and peltry exported from thence at the same 
rate, which turned to some advantage towards the sup- 
port of government, upon mature advice and considera- 
tion had thereof, 1 have thought fit to renew the former 
custom; and do therefore hereby order and appoint 
captain Martin Prieger, who is a person well versed in 
the trade of those parts, and very well known there both 
to the Christians and Indians, to be receiver and collec- 
tor of the customs at the Hoarkill, where by himself or 
his deputy, he is to receive 10 per cent. of all European 
goods imported there, whether coming from this place, 
New Castle in Delaware, or any other part; and ten per 
cent. also for all furrs or peltry, exported from thence, 
according to former custom and usage on that behalf; 
and all persons whatsoever trading thither, or from 
thence to any other place, are to take notice thereof, 
and to obey this my commission, under the penalty of 
confiscation of their goods if they shall presume to do 
otherwise, the said Capt. Prieger standing obliged to be 
answerable here, for all such customs as shall be receiv- 
ed by himself or deputy there, of which he is to render 
unto me a due and exact account.”’—Smith’s Hist. of N. 
J. p. 55. A.D. 1669. 





* Governor of New York. 


THE LATE JUDGE DUNCAN. 


Few men have attained to as great an eminence in the 
profession of the law, as the late Judge DUNCAN. In 
the very maturity of his faculties, and with a full treasury 
of legal attainment, he was filling, with honor and use- 
fulness, one of the most important offices in civil life, 
when by his sudden demise, the Commonwealth was 








no 








On the bench of the supreme court he was associated 
with the late chief justice Tilghman, and the present 
chief justice Gibson, until near the close of his judicial 


| career; and performed with untiring industry and unin- 


termitting labour, the duties of his arduous office. For 
a few months before his death, it was evident to his 


| friends, that his health was impaired, and that there was 
| reason to apprehend the approach of a disease of 'a fatal 


character. He devoted himself, nevertheless, to the 
performance of his duties, and acomplished, with some 
interruption, his share of the business of the fall circuits. 
On his way to Philadelphia, he was attacked at Lancas- 


| ter, by the disease which had for some time, threatened 


him, with so much violence, as to be unable to proceed 
on his journéy; and after a few days illness, he expired 
on the 16th of November, surrounded by most of the 
members of his numerous and affectionate family. 

From those who were immediately conversant with 
the character of Mr. Duncan at the bar, we learn, that 
he was particularly distinguished by quickness and 
acuteness of discernment, promptness of decision, and 
accurate and practical knowledge of men and things; 
and a ready recourse to the rich stores of his own mind 
and memory. Without the possession of many of the 
natural requisites of oratory, he was a skilful, ardent 
and indeed eloquent advocate. He knew so well the 
springs and motives of human action, and was so inti- 
mately conversant with the operations of the human 
heart, that he seldom failed to command the attention, 
and even the favour of those whom he addressed. In his 
legal arguments, he was always master of the learning of 
his cause, and in his addresses to the jury, he displayed 
a variety of talent seldom witnessed at the bar. In the 
conduct and management of a cause through all its stages, 
and particularly in the examination of witnesses, he was 
eminently skilful; and it was within the compass and 
reach of his powers, to amuse and conciliate by sallies of 
wit, to interest and persuade by appeals to the passions, 
to instruct by erudition and to convince by argument. 

The judicial character of this distinguished man will 


called to lament the loss of anale and faithful Magistrate. | be always revered in Pennsylvania: It was founded upon 
It is our desire, briefly to notice the life and character | an able and faithful performance of his duties. He was 
of this distinguished man, and to offer a just and affec- | well instructed in the great principles of the law, and 
tionate tribute to his memory. adhered to them with inflexible attachment. His mind 

The ancestors of Judge Duncan came to this country | was peculiarly active and ardent; and yet he was accus- 
from Scotland, at an early period, and his father was | tomed toseek,by the most diligent and laborious research 
among the first settlers at Carlisle, in Pennsylvania. This | for the safest lights to guide to a sound conclusion. His 
was the place of his birth and of his residence until he | great experience and observation enabled him to see 
was appointed to the bench. He was educated in his | quickly and almost intuitively into the business and mer- 
native town, under the immediate care and direction of | its of the cause; yet his investigations were patient; but 
Dr. Ramsay, the historian; and after the completion of | when they were completed, his opinions were given with 
his academic course he studied the law under the late | directness and decision. During the ten years that he 
Judge Yeates, at Lancaster, and was admitted to the bar | sat upon the bench, he contributed largely to the stock 
in the summer of 1781. Nature had given him peculiar | of judicial opinion; and he has left behind him in the 
talents for the profession which he had chosen; and he | volumes of our Reports, memorials of bis industry, learn- 
devoted himself with uncommon ardor to the acquisition | ing and talents, which will be imperishable. 


| Amidst as great a multiplicity and perplexity of voca- 





of that knowledge which he knew was indispensable to | 
the attainment of eminence and success.—His rise was | tion, as falls to the lot of any practitioner of the law, Mr. 
rapid, and in jess than ten years from his admission to the | Duncan, whilst at the bar, did not omit to apply himself 
bar, he was at the head of the profession in the midland | with assiduity to general professional study; and after 
counties of the state. He rode an extensive circuit, and | his elevation to the bench, his devotion to legal science 
although within that circuit there were a number of | was entire. He bestowed much attention upon the pe- 
learned and able practitioners, yet his talents were in re- | culiarities of our law; and it is known, that he prepared, 
quisition for almost every important cause. For nearly | with great care, a Treatise upon a case of peculiar inter- 
thirty years did he sustain this eminence in the practice; | est and importance; the benefit of which, it is hoped, 
and deservedly reaped the reward due to talents and | will yet be enjoyed by the profession and the public. 
learning faithfully applied to the service of his clients, The life of Mr. Duncan was litera'ly devoted to his la- 
On the 14th of March, 1817, he was appointed by | borious profession, and the service of the state; but 
governor Snyder, to fill the vacancy in the bench of the | though thus devoted, he was eminently amiable and esti- 
supreme court, occasioned by the dexth of his former | mable in his domestic and social relations; and his me- 
preceptor, Judge Yeates; and shortly after he removed | mory will long remain in the affections of many friends. | 





with his family to Philadelphia, where he continued to 
reside until his death. His appointment to his high Ju- 
dicial station was creditable alike to him, and to the exe- 
cutive by whom it was made. It was a tribute paid to 


merit and fitness for office, without regard to differences 
of political sentiment. 


Judge Duncan survived his excellent friend and asso- 
ciate chief justice Tilghman, but a few months: The de- 
cease of these two eminent and able magistrates has been 
deeply lamented thtoughout the place; and their charac- 
ters and services will long be gratefully remembered by 
the people of Pennsylvania. — Poulson. 
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EDUCATION. 
In the Senate of Pennsylvania, Jan. 18, 1828. 


The following report from the committee on Educa- 
tion, was made by Mr. Kelley, the chairman, read and 
laid on the table: 

The committee on Education, to whom was referred 
an item of unfinished business of last session, relative to 
providing a fund for a general system of education, and 
to whom also were referred various petitions on the same 
subject, report: . 

That the petitions on this subject are numerous, are 


from various parts of the state, and are signed by a large | ed in some productive stock, and the interest thereon 


number of very respectable citizens. ‘The urgent re- 
quests of so many of our constituents, and the intrinsic 
importance of the measure proposed, combine to press 
it upon the serious attention of the legislature. The dif- 
fusion of education among the great body of the people 
is an object very near the hearts of the benevolent and 
humane. It is conceded to be the most powerful means 
of furthering the cause of morality and religion; and its 
importance to a country possessing a republican form of 
government is universally admitted. To accomplish this 
great object, therefore, if within our means would seem, 
upon many and high considerations, to be the solemn 
duty of the government of this state. 

Your committee are well aware, that the system of 
internal improvement, in which the state is now embark- 
ed, is so extensive, that any great disbursements frora 
the treasury for any other purpose are not now to be ex- 
pected. All that your committee can hope to sce done 
at present, is to begin the accumulation of a fund which 
shall be solemnly pledged to this object. They hope 
that the annual additions to be made to this fund, and 
the interest thereon will in time carry the blessings of 
common schools into the most remote parts of the com- 
monwealth. 

Your committee are no friends to a servile imitation of 
the institutions of our sister states; but they see no rea- 
son why we should not adopt such of their laws and 
usages as are found to work well in practice, and which 
we, in the exercise of our judgment, approve. It is no 
objection to these, that they were not originally com- 
menced here, if they are right and proper in themselves. 
By the report of the superintendant of common schools 
in the state of New York made to the Legislature in 
January, 1827, it appears that that state has a school 
fund amounting to $1,253,477. This fund, during the 
year 1826, yielded the nett income of $85,267. This 
amount of money was divided among the several town- 
ships upon the principle, that each township should 
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contribute to the support of the schools an amount equal | 


to that received from the school fund. This, it appears, 
was done by all the townships. With the money so rais- 


ed, common schools were supported in the year 1826, in | 


8,114 school districts into which the state of New York | 


is divided; and the average time of instruction in the 
schools was 8 months of that year, In these schools, dur- 
ing the year 1826, there were taught 431,601 children. 
The whole number of children in that state, between 
the years of 5 and 15, was that year 411,256. So it 
appears, that there were educated in these common 
schools in that year a number of children greater by 
16,206 than the whole number of children in the state, 
who were between the ages of 5 and 15 years. 


This result your committee think is admirable. All 
the rising generation of a great community are instruct- 
ed in the rudiments of learning. The doors of the com- 
mon school houses are'open to all without distinction,and 
the children of the rich and the poor meet there in the 
participation of a common benefit, upon terms of the 
most perfect equality. Such a system is above all praise 
and deserves imitation every where. 

Your committee are not informed of all the sources 
from which the government of New York have derived 
their common school fund, but they observe that in the 
new constitution of that state, all moneys thereafter to 
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ed to that fund. 

This has led your committee to reflect upon the pro 
priety of raising a fund for the support of common 
schools, by setting apart for that purpose all moneys 
hereafter paid into the treasury for land. The amount 
due to the state for land, it appears, has been variously 
estimated from one to two millions of dollars. Suppose 
it to be one million and a half, it would amount to a lar- 
ger sum than the New York fund, which, as we have 
seen before, has produced such wonderful results. If 
the money, as it is paid into the treasury, shall be invest- 


invested in like manner, no great length of time will 
elapse, before the fund will amount to a large sum. The 
particular mode of its distribution, among the several 
counties and townships, can-be better settled, when the 
fund shall have increased to such a sum as to render the 
distribution of its interest expedient. 

The question will naturally present itself, whether the 
state of our finances will admit of the substraction of that 
portion of our revenue derived from lands. Your com- 
mittee has been informed, that as a means of meeting 
the ordinary expenditures of government, the receipts 
from lands are not much to be depended on. The amount 
is exceedingly fluctuating. The amount received dur- 
ing the last year is pretty large—for some of the preced- 
ing years it was small.—It would, therefore, seem that 
this source of revenue could be taken for a school fund 
with less inconvenience than either of the others. The 
amount to be received during any year from the interest 
of our bank stock, from auction duties, froin tavern 
licenses, &c. can be estimated with tolerable accuracy; 
while that to be received for land is wholly uncertain. 
Your committee can see no reasonable doubt, but that 
independent of the moneys due for land, the state has 
ample means of defraying the ordinary expenses of 
government.—And in respect to the canals now con- 
structing, the money for lands comes in too slowly to as- 
sist much in their construction. And the friends of the 
canal are of opinion, the canals themselves will be asource 
of revenue, before any considerable part of the money 
due for lands can be received into the treasury. 

It may not be here amiss to observe, that the money, 
due to the state for land, will probably be paid into the 
treasury more cheerfully and promptly, when the pay- 
ers know that they are thereby laying up a rich inheri- 
tance for posterity, and opening the gates of knowledge 
and science to all their descendants in all time to come. 

The constitution of the state, which we have severally 
sworn to support, enjoins upon us the duty of providing 
for the general education of the people: the voice of our 
fathers, therefore, from the times that are past, urges us 
forward to this measure, and gives incalculable force to 


the other many and weighty considerations which induce 
its adoption. 





PENITENTIARY SYSTEM. 
[The following letter was not intended for publication 
when it was written, but the value of the opinions which 
it contains induced a request, that the writer would 


permit this use to be made of it, to which he politely 
consented. } 


Dear Sir, 

I meant to have said, when we were interrupted to 
day, that the charge of cruelty is a very vague one. 
All punishment is an infliction of some sort, doing vio- 
lence to the feelings of the culprit, and therefore produ- 
cing pain. This is literally true even of the correction 
of children. 

Most punishments, too, are of a nature to endanger 
more or less the health of those who are subjected to 
them. Restraint merely—the least of all, may shock the 
constitution of a man accustomed to the free use of 
liberty. A change of diet, especially with those who 
have been in the habit of immoderate indulgence, may 
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in like manner have a dangerous tendency. And so of 


many others. 
Every protracted punishment is in some degree liable 
to the objection last mentioned. Those which are short, 


it. 
But they are not frce from the imputation of cruelty. 

Confinement in jails, has, its peculiar evils. If they 
are crowded, there is danger to health, and even to life, 
as the frequent occurrence of fevers sufficiently proves; 
and they are certainly ruinous to the moral constitution 
of the patient. The representation of the convict, 
whose letter you have published, is undoubtedly true. 

If the prison be not crowded, still as long as there is 
association, there: will be an accumulation of corrupting 
and corruptible materials, and consequently an increase 
of corruption. Our prisons are schools of vice, where 
a most finished education is obtained, if we may call by 
that name the maturing our worst propensities by a 
stimulating culture. 

These things are cruel, in a certain sense. The 
greatest. cruelty of all, is that which exposes the 


prisoner to the danger of infectious communication | 


calculated to destroy all remnant of moral principle. 
It makes him a candidate for further and greater punish- 
ment, and, as it were, prepares his neck for the rope. 


Cruelty, in my opinion, is properly imputable only to | 


unnecessary infliction of pain or suffering. Ifa man were 
placed in a hospital to cure him cf habits of intemper- 
ance, he would be likely to suffer much pain if liquor 
were not allowed to him; and yet, no one would aflirm 
that there was cruelty in withholding it. 

Supposing punishments not to be merely vindictive, 
they must operate by terror, by reform, orby disabling 


the culprit to repeat his misconduct. The only effectu- | 
al mode of accomplishing the last of these purposes, is | 


perpetual imprisonment or death. In graduating the 


scale of penalties, these are very rightly reserved for | 
extreme cases. We may therefore dismiss them from our 


consideration. To operate by terror, where there is no 
reform, you must employ as much cruelty as will 


counterbalance the influence of temptation upon a mind | 


predisposed to crime. What this may be, I believe no 
one yet knows, for certainly our prisons have not been 
able to inspire their inmates. with salutary fear. On the 
contrary, it would seem, that when a culprit has once 


been in jail, the jail becomes thenceforward his home, | 


from which he is only occasionally absent during the rest 
of his life. 

To work a reform, as has already been intimated, our 
present system is proved to be inadequate. It is worse. 
The offender becomes hardened by its operation. It is 
therefore, inefficient in both points of view. 
not then to try the plan of solitary confinement? 

The objection to it is, that its severity would be in- 
tolerable. As it has never been fairly tested by experi- 
ment, this objection must, for the present be somewhat 
conjectural. There may be individuals who will not be 
able to endure continued solitude for a considerable 
length of time. In such cases, some modification in 
their favour may be necessary. Experience will show to 
what extent this ought tobe made. That there are any 


to whom solitary confinement, even for a short time, | 


would be fatal, or even highly injurious, may well be 
doubted, for we have had frequent instances of its inflic- 
tion without such effects. 

Without, therefore, undertaking to decide how far it 
will be effectual for the purpose of reform, I think the 
experiment ought to be made. It may fail, but it has 
not yet failed, and if it should succeed it will do infinite 
good. If not, we are at least in the way of our duty in 
making it, and it will be time enough to abandon the 
effort, when it has been tried, and found wanting. 

To return, however, to the charge of cruelty, with 
which it has been stigmatized in advance, and therefore 


gratuitously. It may be replied, in the first place, that 


if it be only meant that the punishment will be severe, 


‘ 
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Ought we | 
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but without injury to the health or morals of the patient, 
| there is nothing inthe objection. Punishment ought to 


| be severe, if it is meant to operate at all. People are 
} 


| not sent to prison, to enjoy there the comforts and luxu- 


the pillory, whipping post, and the gallows, are free from | ries of life. It may be replied, further, that admitting it 
They do no more than they are intended to do. | 


to be severe, or even very severe, before it can on that 
account be condemned, it must be compared with any 
other practicable ‘mode of punishment, and a fair com- 
parison made of the cruelty (so called) of each. And in 
making this comparison, we must-take into the account, 
the general merits of the respective plans as they tend 
more or less to the welfare of society, and of the unhappy 
subject of punishment. If there is a well grounded hope 
of lessening the quantity of crime and thus promoting 
the general happiness and security of society, and if 
there is also a hope of reforming the criminal, or even 
deterring him from a repetition of crime, these are 
powerful considerations to be placed in the scale against 
specific objections of severity. Nor, in this estimate, 
must we forget, that this plan of solitary confinement 
has one peculiar and great recommendation which no 
one can question. It will prevent prisoners from injur- 
| ing each other by vicious instruction, a most cruel thing, 
| it must be admitted, as it relates to those who are expos: 
| ed to such a noviciate, and as it relates to society in 
} 
| 


| general. 
Iintended to write a sentence or two, and I have got 
| upon the second sheet without saying a word that is new 
| to you, who have so well considered the whole subject. 
It gives me an opportunity, however, to say, that I ear- 
/nestly hope the experiment will be made, and also to 
| assure you of my respect and regard. 
Yours, very truly, 

JOHN SERGEANT. 


Roserts Vavx, Esq. 





Marine Barracks, Philadelphia, Jen. 8th, 1828. 
Dear Sir,—I have tle pleasure to acknowledge the 
receipt of your favour of the 5th instant, requesting my 
| *fopinion of the effects of solitary confinement, in pre- 
ference to the lash, or any modes of punishment which 
haye been adopted by the marine, or land service of the 

United States.” In reply, I shall confine myself to such 
facts and observations, as have come within my know- 
ledge in the course of public duty. 

During a period of several years in which I was in ser- 
| Vice previous to the repeal of the law of congress, au- 

thorizing punishment by stripes and lashes, it became my 
duty as an executive staff officer, to’ carry into effect all 
|sentences of courts martial at head-quarters. In the 
| painful discharge of this duty, I could not fail to observe 
the good, or bad effects of this degrading, and I was 
about to add, inhuman system. The result of such ob- 
| servations during four successive years, was, that in the 

numerous instances which came under my notice, I can 
recollect but one, in which a reformation was effected 
solely by the lash. During the period above alluded to, 
‘the corps of marines was commanded by a native of this 
_ state, who was as distinguished for all the essential quali- 
| ties of a gentlemen, as he was for humanity and active 
| benevolence. His duty often called upon him to sanc- 
tion the proceedings of courts martial, inflicting punish- 
| ment by the lash, which his better feelings revolted at. 
| Finding that he could not, consistently with the respect 
| that was due to the opinion of many of his officers, re- 
; mit the sentences legally awarded, he converted one of 
| the rooms in barracks into six cells, or places of solitary 
| confinement, and thus, in all cases, in which he was 
authorized to act without the intervention of a court, 
substituted a confinement to these apartments, for the 
lash. His humane efforts were crowned with the happiest 
effects, and procured for him the spontaneous and grate- 
| ful epithet of the “‘soldier’s friend.” During this peri- 
| od, and until the repeal of this degrading law, I can bear 
testimony in numerous instances, of the most complete 
' reformation resulting from solitary confinement; and this 
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too, when the lash, and every other mode practised in | The subscribers, who for many years have been en- 
service had failed. Subsequently to the repeal of the | gaged in superintending the convicts in the penitentiary, 
law, the various modes of punishment consisted in hard | and also the untried prisoners, vagrants, and others, com- 
labour with ball and chajn, curtailment of pay, stoppage mitted to the common jail of the city and county of Phi- 
of liquor, and solitary confinement to the cells on bread | ladelphia, feel no hesitation in declaring their opinion, 
and water. In noticing the operation of the respective | that any association of criminals is inefficacious as a pun- 


modes of punishment on the prisoners, I readily disco- 
vered the superiority of solitary confinement, over all 
others. The prisoners viewed it as a very severe punish- 
ment, but without that degradation which invariably fol- 
lowed the lash. A system so congenial to the better | 
feeling of our nature, and resulting in the reformation of | 
men, for whose good conduct and practical usefulness, | 
we were ina measure responsible, could not fail to excite 
a determination in the minds of those who had the true 
interests of the service at heart, to practice it in all ad- 
missible cases. I have done so; and during the periods 
I have held distinct commands, my conviction of its supe- 
riority over all other systems hitherto practised, is such, 
that if the lash were again authorized in our service, I 
would, so far as it depended on myself, avoid it as the 
most impolitic and pernicious system ever resorted to for 
the government and reformation of rational beings. That 
solitary confinement is dreaded by some, even more than 
the lash, is an evidence in favour of its adoption. Of this 
I have had abundant evidence. Men who have been or- 
dered to the cells for six or eight days for minor offences 
have solicited that the punishment might be commuted 
toa dozen lashes! It is true such men had generally been 
attached to sea service, where the lash is the usual mode 
of punishment. 

Humanity and kindness are essential qualities in a good | 
disciplinarian, and mainly contribute to the due enforce- 
ment of every specific punishment. [have witnessed the 
happiest effects of kind treatment to those in solitary | 
confinement. It has called forth the warmest effusions | 
of gratitude, which continued to be manifested after | 
their release, by the most cheerful and prompt attention 
to duty. 
fering under the effects of the lash, because it was ne- | 
cessary, but the same results could never be produced. 





| 
| 


Greater attention has been paid to those suf- 


They were sensible of kindness for the moment, but dis- 
grace had destroyed their pride, damped their spirits, 
and generated habits of dissipation, from which they 
rarely recovered. Themoral and physical advantages re- 
sulting from a course of treatment which induces men to 
execute with cheerfulness whatever they are required 
to do, must be apparent to all, who have witnessed them 
labouring with, or without a willing heart. And that | 
system of punishment which is most dreaded by the 
perpetrators of crime, which carries with it the least dis- 
grace, and presents the fewest impediments to a cheer- 
ful discharge of duties, or restoration to society, reason 
and common sense would seem to sanction as the best. 
From witnessing the effects of the various modes of 
punishment, the conviction on my mind is, that one of | 


| 


the surest methods to reclaim men from vice and bad | 
habits, is so to temper the punishment that they shall | 
not wholly lose that self-respect, which is essential to the 


recovery and maintenance of a good character. 
It is true, my experience has been derived, almost | 


but I can see no valid reason, why asystem calculated to | 
restrain and punish men under military law, should not, 
ceteris paribus, be equally as operative under the civil. | 
If these briefand imperfect remarks shall contribute 
in the smallest degree, to establish in this state, a system 
of solitary confinement, in preference to the barbarous 
and degrading use of the lash, I shall feel pleasure in hav- 


ing cast in my mite, to the accomplishment of so impor- 
tant an object. 


With great respect and esteem, I am, 
Dear Sir, your obedient servant, 


SAM’L. MILLER. 
Ronerts Vavx, Esq. 


ishment, and unavailing as a preventive of crime. They 
fully believe, that separate confinement will accomplish 
the best results for the criminal, and for society; and 
they further declare, that of the numerous instances of 
imprisonment of refractory convicts in the cells, they 
know of no instance of mental derangement produced 
thereby, though in some cases, such inprisonment has 
continued for along time. 


ISRAEL DEACON, Princ. Keeper Penitentiary. 


ABIJAH PRICE, Assistant Keeper do. 
JACOB HOLLAWAY, do do. 
J. BERKHART, do do. 
CHRIS’R ARMSTRONG, do dé. 
WM. HELLINGS, do do. 
ANTHONY FREED, do do. 
JOSEPH S. KITE, do do. 
WM. HARVEY, do do. 


JOSEPH REAKIRT, Keeper Bridewell Arch st. 
ANDREW HOOTON, Deputy. 


JOHN M’DANIEL, do. 
FURMAN BLACK, do. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 14, 1828. 
CHRONICLE. 


A call atthe Union Canal Office, has furnished the fol- 
lowing particulars, relative to the planking of the sum- 
mit level of that canal. 

The decision to plank was made on the 13th July last. 
The first load of lumber for the planking was delivered 
onthe first of August; the contracts were let on the 
fourth, and the work actually commenced on the sixth 


| of that month, and finished on the twentieth of Decem- 
| ber, being a period of 136 days, Sundays included. 


The surface planked is about 32 feet in breadth, in- 


| cluding bottom and sides, and 6 miles inlength. The 


oC 


quantity of timber used was 322,000 feet running mea- 


sure, and of boards and plank 1,712,638 feet. 


The accomplishment of this formidable work in the 
short space of time above mentioned, and without any 
previous preparation, is considered by competent jndges 

$ « Pa) 


, as a most extraordinary feat; the credit of which is main- 


ea > . rsiis . 1 . e 
ly due to Mr. W ithiam Lehman, tie company’s principal 
superintendant—Penn. Gaz. 


Bellefonte, Pa. Jan. 5. 
An ark, having on board 46 tons of Iron, the Scoaity 


of Messrs. Valentime & Thomas, left Milesburg for Balti- 
more, on Thursday last. We believe this is the first in- 
stance of a departure at this season of the year, since the 


| Bald Eagle was first navigated. The Susquehanna river 
is very high; at Williamsport, 14 feet above low water 


mark. 


Beaver, (Penn.) Jan. 11. 
The Weather.—it has been unusually wet, without 


any snow and very little frost; more rain has failen with- 


in the last three months than we have ever i 
‘ ae a ave ever s 
exclusively, from the government of men in military life; | same length of time. Taam 


The Ohio river has been over its 
lowest banks, we believe, as much as four times this win- 


ter; and the late rains raised it higher than it has been 
this ten or twelve years.—The freshets in Big and Little 
Beaver creeks did considerable damage—several mill 
dams sweptaway, and it is said that Hamilton’s mill on the 


West Branch of Little Beaver, is entirely carried off. 


High Water.—During the last freshet, the Susque- 


hanna river had risen 13 feet 3 inches above ordinary low 
water mark, at Harrisburg. 


(> Should the numbers of the Register not be regu- 
larly received by any subscriber, we will, upon being 
informed thereof, endeavour to prevent any future fai- 
lure, and supply deficiencies. F 
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ATMOSPHERIC VARIATIONS. 
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REMARKS. 








Mild weather until the 20th. 


Grass had vegetated in unpas- 


tured ground 14 inch. long. 


Snow. 


S. R. 
Frost. 


Frost. 
Frost. 
Frost. 
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Days on wh 


Snow finch, when melted 1 -100 


Frost. 


First Rain. 


Frosty. 


Rain. 

Frost. 
Frost. 
Frost. 


Frost.—-Ice first brought from 
« Schuylkill by Molhiere 3 in- 
ches thick—transparent. 
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a 
cal METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, KEPT BY THOMAS SMITH, LABYRINTH GARDEN. 
JANUARY. 
| THERMOMETER. | BAROMETER. WINDS. 
Days.| Rain.| Moon.| 6 12 3 6 12 3 6 12 a 
| ; | . 
| i] — 30 | 40 | 40 | 29 31 29 6 29 a W.IN. W.IN. E. hyrést-Cloedy 
9] 33 | Full.| 34 | 48 | 48 | 29 8| 29 8] 29 8IN. E. IN. E. |N. E, |Cloudy 
3° 1 45 | 58 | 58 | 29 8 29 9) 29 9's. W.|S. W.|S. W. |cloudy 
a des | 44 | 58 | 58 |30 0| 30 0} 30 Os. W. |S. W.|S. W. [cloudy 
—_ | 30 | 40 40 | 30 0. 30 0} 31 OS. W.'S. W.|S. W. cloudy 
65 — 32 40 40 30 0) 30 0} 30 ON. W.N. W.|N. W./clear 
te 7 — 30 | 41 | 40 | 29.9) 29 9) 29 9IN. W.'N. W.jN. W.|cloudy 
= 8) 24 31 | 39 | 38 | 29 0/29 0) 29 ON. E.\N. E. |N, E. |cloudy 
2 oe. 3} 29 40 - 40 | 29 0| 29 0| 29 ON. E. IN. E. |N. E. |cloudy 
< 10) — Lastqr) 34 | 42 | 42 | 29 6 29 6 29 GN. E.|N. E. \N. E. |Cloudy 
' 11 1 34 40 40 29 4 29 4 29 4\N. E. |N. E. |N. E. |Cloudy 
= Es . 35 | 49 | 49 | 29 7|/29 7| 29 7\N. E.\N. E.|N. E. |Cloudy 
13) 1 | 40 | 48 | 48 | 29 6 29 6| 29 68. W.|S. W. |S. W.|Gloudy 
14, 1 | | 40 | 46 | 46 | 29 5| 29 5] 29 S| w. | Ww. | W. |Cloudy 
15} 1 | 44 | 50 | 50 | 30 0| 30 0} 30 W.IN. W.|N. W./Clear 
16] 18 New.| 33 | 34 | 34 | 30 5/29 8} 29 a) E. |N. E. |N. E. |Cloudy 
17, — | 32 | 44 | 40 | 29 9 29 9) 29 9IN. W.IN. W.|N. W.\Cloudy 
a <. 28 | 46 | 46 | 29 9,29 5/29 4|s. W.|s. W.| E. [Clear 
19) 3 | 35 48 | 52 | 29 629 8| 29 85. E. |E.byN.N. E. \Cloudy 
20} — | 28 35 35 | 29 8 29 8 29 8IN. W.IN. W.|N. W.|Clear 
}} 21) — | 28 | 3 30 | 30 0| 30 0) 30 O|N. W.IN. W.|N. W.|Clear 
ss 10 | 26° | 26 | 30 10) 30 20) 30 20,N. W.IN. W.|N. W.|Clear 
| 3} — |Firstgr) 20 28 | 28 | 30 0} 30 0| 30 O/F.byN.'E.byN.|E.byN.'Cloudy 
i| 2a 4 14 | 30 | 28 | 30 50| 30 40| 30 40IN. WIN. W.|_ N. \Clear 
251 35 | 24 32 | 33 30 20| 30 O| 30 O| E. IN. E. |N. E. |Cloudy 
|| ose ae | 34 | 45 | 45 | 20 80! 20 90| 20 IN. E. |S. W. |S. W. |Cloudy 
|| 27) 94 36 48 48 | 20 75| 20 75| 20 7 E. |N. E. |N. E. |Cloudy 
|} 2g) 32 | 44 | 43 | 20 50| 20 60] 20 Gols. W.|N. W.IN. W. [Clear 
‘= | 28 | 44 | 40 | 30 40] 30 40| 30 40|N. W.IN. W.IN. W. 
|| 30) =] | 20 | 44 | 40 | 30 40) 30 40] 30 40|N. W.IN. W.IN. W. Clear 
| " ~ J Full. | 28 | 50 | 50 ‘! 20 90) 20 90) 20 9C\S; W.1S. W. \S. W. !Cloudy 
| eect 
| | 2 11 | 
eo a sill scat ema Pi 
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ich Rain fell 12—Depth 2 inches 11-100ths. 
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RESULT. 
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